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IVANHOE; 
A ROMANCE. 


By the author of “ Waverly.” 
[Continued from page 124.] 


While her father is in peril of rack and 


[No. 17, 
proffer to the supposed outlaw, concluding | of Israel, but in all, save youth and beauty, 
naturally that to gratify his avarice was to |a very witch of Endor. I am not an out- 
bespeak his favour. | law, then, fair rose of Sharon. And J am 

@* Take these,’ she said, ‘ good friend, | one who will be more prompt to hang thy 
and for God’s sake be merciful to me and | neck and arms with pearls and diamonds. 
to my aged father! These ornaments are | which so well become them, than to deprive 
of value, yet are they trifling to what he ‘thee of those ornaments.’ 





| would bestow to obtain our dismissal from || “ ‘ What would’st thou have of me,’ said 


this castle, free and uninjured.’ | Rebecca, ‘ if not my wealth ?—We can 
“ «Fair flower of Palestine,’ replied have nought in common between us—you 

|the outlaw, ‘these pearls are orient, but area Christian—l ama Jewess—Our union 

|yield in whiteness to your teeth; the dia-| were contrary to the lews, alike of the 

_monds are brilliant, but they cannot match | Church, and the Synagogue.’ 

| your eyes ; and ever since I have taken up| “ * It were so indeed,’ replied the Temp- 


fire, unless he consents to purchase his free- |! this wild trade, I have made a vow to pre- | lar, laughing; * wed with a Jewess ? Des- 


dom by giving up almost the whole of his 
wealth, the beautiful Jewess is threatened | 
with a fate neither less dark nor less severe. 
The high and majestic spirit of the damsel, 





fer beauty to wealth.’  pardieux ! Not if she were the queen 0} 

“ ¢ Do not do yourself such wrong,’ said Sheba. And know, besides, sweet daugh- 
Rebecca ; ‘ take ransom and have mercy! ter of Zion, that were thewnost Christian 
| Gold will purchase you pleasure—to mis-, king to offer me ins most Christian daugh- 


expressed in the style of her beauty and i use us, could only bring thee remorse. My ! **; with Languedoc for a dowry, 1 could 
demeanour, forms the very charm that has | father will willingly satiate thy utmest | not wed her. it is against my vow to love 
fascinated and subdued the proud-souled | wishes; and if thou wilt act wisely, thou @@y maiden, otherwise than par amours, 
Templar Bois-Guilbert ; but he little sus- | may’st purchase with our spoils thy restora- | 25 1 will love thee. Tama Templar. Be- 


pects what a barrier the very element of, 
his captivation is about to oppose aga’ st! 
the fulfilment of his guilty wishes. An old) 
Saxon hag, the worn-out harlot of F ronte- | 
de-Boeuf, is displaced from her apartment | 
at the summit of one of the towers of the 
castle to make room for Rebecca—and it is | 
here that she receives the first visit of her 
lover. “ He woos her as the lion woos his’ 
bride.” 

“ The prisoner trembled, however, and 
changed colour, when a step was heard on| 
the stair, and the door of the turret cham- 
ber slowly opened, and a tall man, dressed 
as one of those banditti to whom they owed | 
their misfortune, slowly entered, and se-) 
cured the door behind him ; his cap, pulled 
down upon his brows, concealed the upper 
part of his face, and he held his mantle in 
such a manner as to mufile the rest. In this 
guise, as if prepared for the execution of 
some deed at the thought of which he was 
himself ashamed, he stood before the af- 
frighted prisoner; yet, ruffian as his dress 
bespoke him, he seemed at a loss to express 
what purpose had brought him thither, so 
that Rebecca, making an effort upon her- 
self, had time to anticipate his explanation. 
She had already unclasped two costly brace- 





=. 


| tion to civil society—may’st obtain pardon | hold the cress of my holy order.” 
‘or past errors, and be placed beyond the| “ ‘ Dapeapchou appeal to it, said Re- 
| necessity of committing more.” becca, ‘ op an occasion like the present ” 
“<< It is well spoken,’ replied the outlaw) “* And if Ido so, said the Templar, 
in French, finding it difficult probably to | ‘ it concerns not thee, who art no believer 
| sustain in Saxon a conversation which Re | in the blessed sign of our salvation.” 
| becca had opened in that language ; * bat | «<] believe as my fathers taught,’ said 
|know, bright lily of the vale of Bacca! | Rebecca; and may God forgive my belief, 
that thy father is already in the hands of a| if erroneous! But you, Sir Knigint, what 
powerful alchemist, who knows how to | is yours, when you appeal, without scruple. 
convert into gold and silver even the rasty to that which you deem most holy, even 
bars of a dungeon grate. The venerable | while vou are about to transgress the most 
Isaac is subjected to an alembic, which will solema of your vows as a knight, and as a 
distill from him all he holds dear, without | man of religion ” 
any assistance from my requests or thyen-| “ ‘It is gravely and well preached, © 
treaty. ‘Thy ransom must be paid by love | daughter of Sirach !" answered the Temp- 
and beauty, and in no other coin will I lar; ‘ but, gentle Ecclesiastica, thy narrow 
accept it.’ | Jewish prejadices make thee blind to our 
“¢ Thou art no outlaw,’ said Rebecca, high privilege. Marriage were an endur- 
in the same language in which he addressed ing crime on the part of a Templar; but 
her; ¢ no outlaw had refused such offers. what lesser folly I may practice, I shall 
No outlaw in this land uses the dialect in speedily be absolved from at the next Pre- 
which thou hast spoken. Thou art no out-| ceptory of our Order. Not the wisest of 
law, buta Norman—a Norman, noble per- | monarchs, not his father, whose examples 
haps in birth—O be so in thy actions, and you must needs allow are weighty, claimed 


cast off this fearful masque of outrage and , wider privileges than we poor soldiers of 


violence.’ , the Temple of Zion have won by our zeal 
“¢ And thou, who canst guess so truly, || in its defence, The protectors of Solomon’s 
said Brian de Bois-Guilbert, dropping the | Temple, may claim license by the example 





lets and a collar, which she hastened to 


mantle from his face, ‘ art no true daughter || of Solomon.’ 
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* ¢ If thou readest the Scriptures,’ said 
the Jewess, ‘and the lives of the Saints, 
only to justify thine own license and profli- 
gacy, thy crime is like that of him who 
extracts poison from the most healthful and 
necessary herbs.’ 

The eyes of the Templar flashed fire at 
this reproof—“ ‘ Hearken,’ he said, ‘ Re- 
becca; I have hitherto spoke mildly to 
thee, but now my language shall be that of 
a conqueror. Thou art the captive of my 
bow and spear—subject to my will by the 
law of all nations, nor will I abate an inch 
of my right, or abstain from taking by vio- 
lence, what thou refusest to entreaty or, 
necessity.’ 

“ ¢ Stand back,’ said Rebecca, ‘ stand 
back, and hear me ere thou offerest to com- 
mit a sin so deadly! My strength thou 
may’st, indeed, overpower, for God made 
women weak, and trusted their defence to 
man’s generosity. " But I will proclaim thy 
villany, Templar, from one end of Europe 
to the other. I will owe to the superstition 
of thy brethren, what their compassion 
might refuse me. Each Preceptory—each 
Chapter of thy Order, shall learn, that, like 
a heretic, thou hast sinned with a Jewess. 
Those who tremble not at thy crime, will 
hold thee accursed, for having so far dis- 
honoured the cross thou wearest, as to fol- 

low a daughter of my people.’ _ 

“ ¢ Thou art keen-witted, Jewess,’ re- 
plied the Templar, well aware of the truth 
of what she spoke, and that the rules of his 
Order condemned, in the most positive man- 
ner, and under high pénalties, such intrigues 
as he now prosecuted, and that, in some in- 
stances, even degradation had followed 
upon it—‘ thou art sharp-witted,’ he said, 
* but loud must be thy voice of complaint, 
if it is heard beyond the iron walls of this 
castle; within these, murmurs, laments, 
appeals to justice, and screams for help, 
die alike silent away. One thing only can 
save thee, Rebecca. Submit to thy fate— 
embrace our religion, and thou shalt go 


forth in such state, that many a Norman | 


lady shall yield, as well in pomp, as in 
beauty, to the favourite of the best lance 
among the defenders of the Temple.’ 

 ¢ Submit to my fate!’ said Rebecca, 
‘and sacred Heaven! to what fate ?—em- 


brace thy religion ! and what religion can it | 


be, that harbours such a villain? thou the 
best lance of the Templars! craven Knight ! 
forsworn Priest! I spit at thee, and I 
defy thee. The God of Abraham’s promise 


} 


hath opened an escape to his daughter— 
even from this abyss of infamy.’ 

“ As she spoke, she threw open the lat- 
ticed window which led to the bartizan, and 
in an instant after, stood on the very verge 
of the parapet, with not the slightest screen 
between her and the tremendous depth 
‘below. Unprepared for such a desperate 
effort, for she had hitherto stood perfggtly 
motionless, Bois-Guilbert had neither time 
to intercept nor to stop her. As he offered 
to advance, she exclaimed, ‘ remain where 
thou art, proud Templar, or at thy choice 
advance ;—one foot nearer, and I plunge 
myself from the precipice ; my body shall 
be crushed out of the very form of humanity 
upon the stones of that court-yard, ere it 
becomes the victim of thy brutality.’ 

“ As she spoke this, she clapsed her 
hands and extended them towards Heaven, 
as if imploring mercy on her soul before she 
made the final plunge. .The Templar hesi- 
tated, and a resulution, which had never 
yielded to pity or distress, gave way to his 
admiration of her fortitude. ‘ Come down,’ 
he said, ‘ rash girl! I swear by earth, and 
sea, and sky, I will offer thee no offence.’ 

«< ¢ T will not trust thee, Templar,’ said 
Rebecca; ‘ thou hast taught me better how 
to estimate the virtues of thine Order. The 
next Preceptory would grant thee absolution 
for an oath, the keeping of which concerned 
nought but the honour or the dishonour of 
a miserable Jewish maiden.’ 

“‘ ¢ You do me injustice,’ said the Temp- 
lar; ‘ I swear to you by the name which 
I bear—by the cross on my bosom—by the 
sword on my side—by the ancient crest of 
my fathers do I swear, I will do thee no 
injury whatsoever. If not for thyself, yet 
for thy father’s sake forbear. I will be his 
friend, and in this castle he will need a 
powerful one.’ : 

“¢ Alas!’ said Rebecca, ‘I know it but 
too well—dare I trust thee ?” 

¢ ¢ May my arms be reversed, and my 
name dishonoured,’ said Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert, ‘ if thou shalt have reason to 
complain of me! Many alaw, many acom- 
mandment have I broken, but my word 
never.’ 

} Twill then trust thee,’ said Rebecca, 
‘ thus far,’ and she descended from the verge 
of the battlement, but remained standing 
close by one of the embrasures, or machi- 
} colles, as they were then called. ‘ Here,’ 
she said,‘ Itakemy stand. Remain where 








== 
nish by one step, the distance now between 
us, thou shalt see that the Jewish maiden 
will rather trust her soul. with God, than her 
honour to the Templar.’ 

“ While Rebecca spoke thus, her high 
and firm resolve, which corresponded so 
well with the expressive beauty of her coun- 
tenance, gave to her looks, air, and manner, 
a dignity that seemed more than mortal. 
Her glance quailed not, her cheek blanched 
not, for the fear of a fate so instant, and so 
horrible ; on the contrary, the thought that 
she had her fate at her command, and could 
escape at will from infamy to death, gave 
a yet deeper colour of carnation to her com- 
plexion, and a yet more brilliant fire to her 
eye. Bois-Guilbert, proud himself, and 
high-spirited, thought he had never beheld 
beauty so animated and so commanding. 

“‘¢ Let there be peace between us, Re- 
becca,’ he said. 

“© ¢ Peace, if thou wilt,’ answered Re- 
becca—* Peace—but with this space be- 
tween.’ 

“‘¢ Thou needest no longer fear me,’ 
said Bois-Guilbert. 

“¢ ¢ I fear thee not,’ replied she ; ‘ thanks 
to him that reared this dizzy tower so high, 


jthat nought could fall from it and live— 


thanks to him, and to the God of Israel ! 
I fear thee not.’ ” 


———————EEEE eae 
AWKWARDNESS. 


It seems that university education, by 
being over-much conversant with classical 
learning, makes many of the illiterati very 
awkward, when obliged to appear in polite 
assemblies. The famous Bently is a proof 
of this. In a journey he took to France, 
he went to see the countess of Ferrers, then 
on a party of pleasure at Paris. He found 
with her so much company, that he was 
quite embarrassed how to behave, what to 
say, or what countenance to show. Tired 
of this painful situation, which he could 
not help feeling, he withdrew as awkwardly 
as he entered. So soon as he was gone, 
the Countess was asked who that man was 








they all thought so ridiculous, and on whom 
every one had something to say and to re- 
mark. He isso learned a man, replied the 
Countess, that he can tell you in Greek and 
Hebrew what a chair is, but does not know 
how to sit on one. 

A woman in politics is like a monkey in 





f thou art, and if thou shalt attempt to dimi- 





a china shop; she can do no good, and 
may do a great deal of harm. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


HUMBLE LIFE IN IRELAND. 


The results of the oppressive policy of 
Great Britain, in regard to Ireland, are, 
for the most part, deplorable; but some 
mitigating effects have been produced aed 
with those which are grievous to humanity. 
Good affections have been called forth by 





the afflictions of this unfortunate depeu- 
dency ; powerful talents nave been de-| 
voted to the generous vindication of these 
enslaved subjects. Not only the worth of 
liberty, and the rights of men, have thus 
been asserted and illustrated; but national 
characteristics have been displayed, and 
national prejudices have been removed. 
The good seed of philanthropy and brother- 
ly love has thus been sown in many a 


heart ; and-commiseration and esteem have || 


been excited for the victims of power. As 
Americans, we are peculiarly disposed, 
not only to pity, but to relieve them. As| 
strangers, we have cordially received the) 
outcasts of the Emerald Isle; we have) 
cheerfully imparted to them, every privilege | 
which we enjoy, as citizens, and as men. | 
The advantages of our government, and | 





our system of education, are offered them, | 
to efface the remembrance of wrongs, and) 
to excite the striving of industry and hope. 
We rejoice to communicate to them the 
dignity of independence ; and we endea- 
vour to infuse into their breasts, the sym- 
pathies which grow up among the par- 
takers of common blessings. 

We not only delight in the eloquence 
which so nobly defends this injured and 
suffering people, but we are particularly 
affected by those sketches of character and 
manners, which exhibit their virtues, and 
their distress. Miss Edgeworth, and Lady 
Morgan, never afford us so much pleasure, 
as when the former forgets her favourite 
design to be very instructive; and the lat- 
ter abandons her heroes and exquisite 
ladies, to give us faithful delineations of a 
lively, hardy, and affectionate race, whose 
very vices grow out of influences, which 
the intelligence and generosity of these 
who govern them, directly and indirectly, 
might change to sources of virtue and 
happiness. 

The following extracts from a tale, called 
Maurice and Berghetta, which has not been 
re-published in this country, are descrip- 
tive delineations of Irish habits, and Irish 
wants :— 





|| mals as they deserve. 


ENGLISH INDUSTRY COMPARED WITH THAT 
OF THE IRISH. 


“ There is a part of an Englishman’s 
farming life, which an Irishman does not 
live ; that is, between four and six o’clock 
in the morning. Every body here rises 
before four in winter: in Ireland, no one 
gets up till half-past five in summer, nor 
till half-past seven in winter; partly from 
the laziness that sticks to their bones, 
partly that they think candlelight too ex- 
pensive ; not knowing that light and labour 
make the two halves of a farmer’s fortune. 
An English labouring horse is ruabbed down 
and fed twice in a winter morning, before 
seven o’clock ; the ploughmen and carters 
|have all got their hot breakfasts, and are 
ready to start by the first sparkle of light ; 
‘once out, they never return till the work is 





‘finished, and only stop for ten minutes, 
about nine, while the men eat a morsel of 
‘bread and cheese, and the horses a lock of 
‘hay. They come home at two o’clock, 
‘having done twice the work that we do, 
in one hour’s less time; and there is the 
whole evening, with a good portion of 
daylight, to feed and dress their noble ani- 
| While with us, 
‘eight o’clock is an early hour to get to the 
| field in winter, where the horses go without 
their oats; at nine, or half-past, they are 
‘to be unyoked, and brought back to the 
stable to be fed; the fhen have no time to 
tend them, for they must get their break- 
fasts, and in half an hour all hurry to the 
| field again. 

“The same operations are repeated, 
with the same neglect of horses, at one, 
when all return to dinner. Away they 
hurry again in an hour, to get some work 
done before dark, and when night ap- 
proaches, they return home full trot ; the 
horses are turned to drink, which, from 
their constant habit of heats and chills, 
they are able to do without being destroyed ; 
there is no candlelight, and the men, cold, 
comfortless, and often wet, hurry over 
dressing the horses, cram their racks with 
hay, and all care is over.” 


DESCRIPTION OF MERRIT M‘CORMICK’S 
DWELLING. 


“ There was no fence before the door, 
where the constant treading of the pigs, 
and a green spring that rose thereabouts, 
had worked all the soil into mire: to re- 

















at uneven distances, to pick your way ; 
but the day I arrived being windy, Katty 
had taken one of these to put upon the 
thatch of the house, which had begun to 
strip, and having to wait till it was re- 
placed, I had leisure to view the premises. 
There was no shelter to this mud dumicile. 
The only thing like a tree, was a thorn 
bush, cut flat by the wind, on which Katty 
hung her muslin to dry ; and this accounted 
for the many rents which generally appeared 
in her finery. There was a fine growth of 
oats, in patches, on the roof of the house ; 
where wrangles of new straw had been 
thrust in, to repair old breaches in the 
thatch; but this not having been done in 
time, the mud wall had taken the wet, and 
burst out: to remedy this, a great buttress 





| of mason-work had been built to support 


the wall, which must have cost more than 
' building a new wall would have done: 
however, it served to lean against. The 
co originally boasted of two windows, 
‘each consisting of four panes of glass, of 
‘the kind called bull’s-eyes ; one eye at pre- 
‘sent only was left, the seven other vacancies 
| were stopped with two old crowns of hats, 
‘the remains of a scarlet petticoat, and 
‘straw: so that there was little light but 
what came through the door, and this fad 
|to contend for entrance with a cloud of 
‘smoke which issued from within. The 
‘dunghill, or rather the muckhole, was at 
the side of the door; and Merrit persisted 
in gathering it there, because it had been 
a dunghill site since the wars of Ireland : 
| bat he knew it would be no use moving it, 
for his wife would not pass beyond the 
threshold of the door to empty her slops, 
or dispose of the litter of the house. In- 
side the house was not much worse than its 
neighbours ; there was no light, but plenty 
of smoke. ‘The clay floor, trod into holes, 
covered every thing with dust, and made 
sweeping vain; which saved Katty a world 
of trouble, as the rats, which had made a 
burrow in the thatch, continued their ope- 
rations, unmolested, day and night, and 
showered down dirt and straws; and Kat- 
ty’s heart might have been broke contending 
with them. 

“ As I was preparing to enter, I heard 
Katty screeching, ‘ Hutchaw! Oolaghan ! 
and out rushed a sow and her pigs. I 
made way for them; and to these suc- 
ceeded a flight of hens and turkeys, a flock 
of geese, three cur dogs, and a lame gan- 





'medy this, there were stepping stones, laid}: 


der.” 
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Some reflections in a Church-yard, taken 
from the same work, and expressed in the 
character of a Parish Priest, of the Catho- 
lic profession, display greater refinement 
of sentiment, and happier cultivation of 
the heart, than we are apt to ascribe to 
that order :-— 

Hither the young should come to learn 
how quickly falls the star of human glory : 
and many aone I have since sent a pilgrim 
to Kilbride church-yard. Even though my 
eyes were dimmed with tears, I could not but 
be struck with the gorgeous prospect from 
the spot where I stood. The river Ovoca, 
dark between its mountain banks, that were 
covered to the sky with eternal oaks, here 
poured its flood into the glittering sea. To 
the right, Shelton Abbey, with its long line 
of towers, gave sanctity to the beauty of 
the scenery, proclaiming God in the most 
superb retreat of nature. Thither I bent 
my steps, solacing my mind with the re- 
flection, that, frail as all good and beauty 
were here below, they were sufficient to be 
a pledge, that a great power was at work 
to make happiness perfect hereafier. It 
was long since the Abbey had resounded 
with the solemn offices; but the owners, 


though belonging to our separated brethren, 


respected its destination, and preserved it in 
repair. An aggient man, whe had the care 


of it, pointed out to me a white flag of the 
marble pavement of the hall, which was 
stained. He said, that when King James 
fled from Ireland, this was the last house 
he slept in. As he was going out, a few 
dfbps of Mlood fell from his nose, which 
stained the marble, and had never been 
washed out since. We naturally sorrow 
for the unfortunate, yet no one deserves our 
pity lessthan James. He was atyrant and 
a bigot, and the main cause of all that our 
religion has endured. Religion and liberty 
perish each alike, when sundered ; neither 
the one nor the other can elevate its star- 
girt forehead, unless when thejghands are 
joined ; and seldom has this jubilee ap- 
peared on earth.” 


| 





| 


| 
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From the La Belle Assemblée. 


EDWARD ARLINGTON ; 
OR, UNNECESSARY EXPENSE. 


Edward always says he does not know 
how his money goes; but I know: and it 
is enough for any one who has known him 
but a few months, to guess how it goes. 

Edward has certainly no essential vices ; 
he does not game, he is not given to illicit 
gallantry, nor in his single state did he 
ever support one of those extravagant and 
rapacious mistresses who are the ruin of 
so many of our youth; but there are a 
thousand little unnecessary goings out and 
expenses, which are fast bringing him to 
ruin. If he goes to the Panorama in Lei- 
cxster-square, he must go on to the Con- 


= 


oe 

and he seldom dines without company, 
Many people laugh at this, and amuse 
themselves at his expense; these repasts 
are generally prolonged to a late hour, 
when the glass circulates freely to the 
health of all absent friends. Thus the ex- 
pense of his daily table is triple and quad- 
ruple to what it would be, if he lived in 
frugat gentility with his own family. 

_ The most trifling things amount to great 
sums when they are laid out every moment. 
If he sends any one on a message, he gives 
twice what another person would; if he 
strolls into a Catholic Chapel to hear the 
music, he will pay for two chairs, though 
he only stays, perhaps, two minutes; put 
a shilling into the poor’s box as he enters, 
and another as he goes away: if he wants 
a toothpick, he generally cuts up a fine 





fectioner’s, and load his pockets with sweet | 
things, and cakes for his wife and children, | 
which are all broken go pieces before he | 
gets home. If he takes his wife to the! 
play, though they do not live very far from | 
the theatres, and though they may be only | 
going to sit in the pit, let the weather be | 
ever so fine, he must have a coach: if| 
they sit in the dress-boxes, the coach is, 
kept the whole time; and if he has a small | 
upper box, he pays for the whole; for he’ 
loves his ease, and cannot bear to be in-, 
commoded, or his wife’s health endangered | 
with the box door banging to and fro. 

All his books ase printed on fine hot- 
pressed paper, and adorned with the most | 
beautiful engravings; and ashe has a great 
deal of taste, he has proofs of all these en- 
gravings superbly framed : and the works 
are enclosed in the most beautiful bindings. 
All this costs a great deal of money ; and 
it is requisite such beautiful books should 
be ranged in mahogany book-cases, and a 
spacious library for such a rare collection. 
Here, then, is an expense almost incalcu- 
lable, caused by this love of literature and 
the fine arts, a source of the purest of all 
enjoyments, but with Edward Arlington a 
cause of difficulty and embarrassment. 

Edward is by no means given to glut- 





A wise man does not love riches, but he||tony, but he is nice and difficult in the 


does not refuse to enjoy them, and he 


article of eating: he must have his table 


them as means to enable him to show his || covered abundantly, and prepared in the 


virtue. A wise man has more occasion to 


show his generosity if he be rich, than if he 
be poor. Itis a great matter to abound in 
riches without being corrupted by them ; 
but there is less danger in being without | 
them. se 





most singular manner; it very often hap- 
pens.that he does not taste one of those 
highly prepared dishes; but friends, he 
says, may drop in, and we ought always 
to be ready to receive them. As they are 





\ sensible of this, they come almost daily, 


'| new goose quill ; and I have seen him give 


the cook-maid a sheet of the best gilt 
paper when she has asked him for a piece 
of waste white paper to prevent the breast 
of a fowl being burnt. When Edward 
puts on a new coat, he will take up one of 
his children, who is cutting its teeth, and 
who slavers over the sleeve; another child 
makes holes in his new hat, throws his 
pocket handkerchief in the fire, and jumps 
with joy to see a flame that costs the 
thoughtless father, at least, seven or eight 
shillings. 

He had once plates of Staffordshire ware 
for common use; then they were all dis- 
carded for blue and white mock china ; but 
now the whole service is of real china; the 
cane chairs have been succeeded by horse- 
hair in the dining parlour, and velvet in 
the drawing-rooms. His beloved wife and 
himself formerly slept in the same bed; 
they have now their separate chambers: 
tthey were formerly contented with two 
servants, they now keep four. lll this is 
certainly very convenient and agreeable; 
but a person should be very rich before he 
indulges every fancy; and to see the way 
this young man lives, it is no wonder that 
he is continually accumulating his debts. 

AN OBSERVER. 





——eee en eee eeeeomm™”: 


A sound mind in a sound body, is # 
short but full description of a happy state 
in this world. He that has these two, has 
little more to wish for; and he that wants 
either of them, will be but little the better 
for any thing else. Men’s happiness or 
misery is mostly of their own making. 
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THE MISCELLANIST, No. IV. 


It is not only a pleasant, but an useful 
employment, to consider the different sta- 
tions, and the various scenes of human life. 
From these sources, the philosopher, the | 
politician, the moralist, and the man of| 
piety, may each furnish himself with abun- 
dant matter for contemplation. 

The first observes the various conditions 
of men, as so many links in the great chain 
of the human family, all maintaing a due 
relation, and necessary connexion with each 
ether. Thus he will perceive a fitness and 
beauty, which could be the effect, only of 
designing and directing intelligence; and 
thus he will be led through the harmony of 
nature, to the contemplation of nature’s 
God. 

The politician marks and calculates the 
effects, which the different conditions of 
life produce on national strength and na- 
tional glory; and observes how all the 
classes of society, operating in their re- 
spective sphere, mutually give and receive 
the means necessary for existence and com- 
fort. 

The moral observer will say, how lovely 
are all things in their respective places! 
See the benign effects which these different 
conditions of mankind produce on the 
general mass! The superior, though ele- 
vated and conspicuous, still dependant upon 
the inferior classes of society; and the in- 


ferior, though necessary to the sttpport of | 


the family of mankind in general, yet de- 
riving advantage from those classes above 
them. Hence the reciprocal duties between 
man and man:—rich and poor, ruler and 
ruled, the réfined and the uncultivated, all 
find it to be their interest to exercise on the 
one side, benevolence, condescension, di- 
rection; on the other, gratitude, obedience, 
and laborious industry. Behold the ne- 


cessary ties which unite the human family, 


and give rise to the duties which mar 
owes to man, and which constitute and 
heighten all the enjoyments of life ! 

With what wisdom, with what inscruta- 
ble sovereignty have all things been arrang- 
ed! exclaims the man of piety. Before 
my eyes appear the different situations of 
men, some more conspicuous, some more 
obscure, all arranged before the principle 
of reason was implanted in their minds, or 
the laws of nature began to operate. Here 


| 





|the husbandman turns up the soil, and 


looking forward to the hope of the year, 
endures the heat of the day, and the damps 
of the night, with patience and cheerful 
serenity. Here the merchant is engaged 
in distributing the productions of nature 
and art among his fellow men, and i in caus- 
ling his country to smile with the ‘enjoy- 
ments of foreign climes. Here he beholds 
the sons of science, some bending over 
the bed of languishing, and, by the assis- 
\tance of medicine, endeavouring to recal 
departed health; some turning over the 
volume of their country’s laws, or distri- 
buting justice with impartial hand; some 
engaged in diffusing religion, and directing 
immortal souls in the way of happiness— 
all under a wise and over-ruling Providence; 
all destined to quit their occupations at the 
hour of death, and to render a strict ac- 
count of their advantages and their im-) 
provements, their ghoughts and their ac- 
tions. Thus various are men; and this 
variety is the effect of infinite wisdom, and 
greatly promotes the order and aagmeny 
of the universe. 

Among the various impulses which excite 
man to action, the desire of possessing unen- 
joyed objects is by no means one of the least. 
Such is its peculiar nature, thatafter we have 
obtained that which engrossed our whole at- 
tention, and which seemed essential te our 
happiness, we derive little or no gratifica- 
tion from its possession. While occupied 
in the pursuit of some favourite object, 
the anticipation of future good urges us to 
call forth all our powers, and to apply 
them strenuously and exclusively to the 
means necessary for its attainment. The 
great, though imaginary value we set upon 
it, stimulates our pursuit and augments our 
desire. No obstacles can oppose our ex- 
ertions. ‘They present themselves only to 
enhance its value, and spur us on in our 
progress. We march forward with a de- 
termined resolution to gain our point, and 
appear to grow in strength and vigour, 
till at length success shall have crowned 
our undertaking. But no sooner is this 
scheme accomplished, no sooner has en- 
joyment cloyed the anticipated pleasure, 


| 








than the powerful spring which had invi- 
gorated our movements, looses its com- 
manding force, and produces scarcely a 
sensible effect. 

This disposition is as extensive as it is 
powerful. It has been often remarked, ghat 
it is the source of admiration, which, on 








--—— 


the first acquaintance with any thing ex- 
cellent in nature or art, enchants and over- 
whelms the soul. «If one, on whose eye- 
ball the light of heaven had never shone, 
was suddenly to receive sight, how great 
would be his transports! With what de- 


lightful astonishment would he gaze on the 


high and craggy mountain; on the ocean 
wrought into tempest; or on the expanse 
of heaven! How would he kindle into 
rapture, in dwelling on the beauties which 
flush upon the face of the morning, or 
which bloom in every flower of the spring ! 


| As his familiarity with these objects is ex- 


tended, his admiration would lessen, and 
finally degenerate into cold indifference. 
Such is the disposition of man. He can 
gaze on the stupendous works of Omnipo- 





tence without emotion, and be delighted 
| | with the puny efforts of buman skill. For 
|“ trifles light as air,” he neglects the most 
| sublime speculations ; and, instead of being 
content with the situation in which Provi- 
dence has placed him, and enjoying his 
‘present blessings, he murmurs at his lot, 
|and sighs over “ fancied ills to come.” 
Nor is novelty the source of admiration 
‘only. Those passions which awaken de- 
| sire, or enhance delight; by which we are 


|| incited to envy, or kindled to rage—all 


|| arise from the same a To this it is 
owing, that love languisheS with fruition ; 
that heaven-born friendship, pure and holy, 
without which, life would be a dreary 
waste, full of misery and wretchedness, is 
augmented by intervals of absence; that 
the most disgustful objects are villwed, after 
a time, without loathing; and that beauty 
‘ fades on the eye, and palls upon the 
sense” of the beholder. 

Such is the nature and extent of novelty. 
We will briefly consider what are its ad- 
vantages :— 

It promotes literature. However great 
the objects of philosophical research may 
be, men would not willingly undergo its 
fatigues, unless attended with proportionate 
pleasure. It is not sufficient that they be 
inspired with a thirst for knowledge, or 
that the soul, sunk in indolence, be roused 
to activity; but it isvalso necessary, that 
their senses sho in an agree- 
able manner, — the variety of their 
enjoyments, that they should be relieved 
from that satiety and weariness which ac- 
company the study of abstract science. 
This-pleasure we’ derive from novelty, and 








as long as it continues, the agreeable or 
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disagreeable qualities of the object are 
heightened. But as this pleasure is only 
momentary, the things -which at first en- 
grossed our whole attention, appear in an- 
other light ; and the mind, now indifferent 
to its former notions, is prompted by the 
hope of repeating its enjoyments, to new 
discoveries. : 

It teaches us to look up to the wealthy 
without envy. The rational enjoyment of 
life is in the power of every man; and 
though fortune has not given equally to all, 
still there is nothing, but the unmanly con- 
ceits of the mind, to prevent an equality 
of real happiness. We are too apt to be 
dazzled by splendour, and think that hap- 
piness is the usual attendant upon power ; 
but if we would give ourselves time to re- 
flect, we would find, that in this respect, 
we are deluded by a shadow. The pomp 
of power, and the splendour of wealth, by 
their possession, are disregarded. His 
room of state has for him no charms. His 
board, loaded with the most delicious viands 
palls upon his vitiated taste. In vain 
Arabia wafts her spicy gales to revive him ; 
in vain harmony warbles her most entran- 
cing sounds to sooth him to repose: His 
mind, never at rest, is continually in search 
of new objects, which rise to view much 
faster than tha can be obtained. And his 
eagerness in the pursuit, prevents him from 
estimating those things which he has; con- 
_ sequently, his labour is Jost without advan- 
=. tage, and he finds disappointed in 
. n8ywhich he fond- 

would have realized. 
we see, that what is entirely in a 
’s power, is very seldom justified 
by a due acknowledgment of the advantage 
it may possess, or the merit to which it is 
entitled. 
To conclude; our fondness for novelty is 
a convincing proof of a future state. If 
this be not the case, where is the boasted 
greatness of man, the Lord of the creation ! 
alas! it dwindles into nothing. From the 
cradle to the grave, he is deluded with 
fleeting shadows of happiness. His plea- 
_ sures die in the possession, and fresh en- 
joyments do not rise-fast enough to satisfy 
hisdesires, In his search after happiness, 
he pursues variety through her wide do- 
main ; his restless soul struggles to ascend 
the heights of knowledge; after many a 
weary groan, he gains the long wished-for 
eminence; his brows are encircled with the 





= 





wreath given by science alone ; but instead 


* 


of the happiness he expected to My, dis-| 
appointment claims him for her own, and) 


“ all his sad reward is only wo.” Nothing | 


| 


within “ earth’s precincts,” neither ambi- 
tion’s dizzying heights, nor pleasure’s fow- 
ery paths, can satisfy the longings of an 
immortal mind. The search is futile. In- 
stead, then, of flying from one object to 
another in pursuit of a phantom, let it be 
our constant endeavour, 


“ With friendly care to save, 

The few short steps yet resting from the grave ; 
To heal, with hope’s soft balm, and patience’s aid, 
Our bosom’s wounds, by disappointment made ; 
To weep o’er the sad days in folly past, 

And look for joyson high, that shall for ever last.” 


THE MISCELLANIST. 








CURIOUS FUNERAL EULOGIES. 


A very infamous Woman, well known 
to all the noble rakes of Charles II. for 
decoying unsuspecting girls from the coun- 
try, &c. which atrocious occupation she 
carried on for thirty-six years, desired, in 
her will, to have a sermon preached at her 
funeral, for which the preacher was to have 
ten pounds ; on this express condition, that 
he should say nothing but what was well of 
her. It was with great difficulty a preacher 
was found to undertake the task. At length 
one offered himself; who, after preaching 
a sermon on the general subject of mortal- 
ity, and the good uses to be made of it, 


deceased it is expected that I should men- 
tion her, and say nothing but what was well 
of her. All that I shall say of her, there- 
fore, is this: she was born well, she lived 
well, and she died well ; for she was born 
withthe name of Creswell, she lived in 
Clerkenwell, and she died in Bridewell.” 


. Dr. Fuller, in his Appeal of Injured In- 
nocence, relates the following incident. “ A 
clergyman had to preach the funeral ser- 
mon of a most vicious and generally hated 
person; all wondered what could be said 
in his praise ; the preacher’s friends fear- 
ing, his foes hoping, that for his fee he 
would’ force his conscience to flattery. — 
‘ For one thing,’ said the minister, ¢ this 
man is to be spoken well of by all ; and 
for another thing, he is to be spoken ill of 
byg@iene. The first is, because God made 











chim to silence. 
concluded by saying—“ By the will of the | 


\tion to us.” 





him4 the second, because he is dead.’ ” 
> 
ae. , 
i * 
. . 





ANECDOTES. 


Sir Christopher Minus was the son of ay 
honest shoemaker of London, and being 
bred to the sea, was made admiral of the 
English fleet in 1666. On the fourth day 
of the famous battle of the first of June ip 
that year, he received a shot in the neck: 
after which, though he was in exquisite 
pain, he continued at his command, hold. 
ing his wound with both his hands for above 
an hour. At length another shot pierced 
his throat, and laid him for ever at rest. 

When he had taken a Spanish man of 
war, and got the commander on board his 
ship, he committed the care of him toa 
Lieutenant. Shortly afterwards, word was 
brought to Minus that the Spaniard was 
deploring his captivity, and wondering whe 
the great Captain could be who had made 
Don (with a long string of names), 
his prisoner? The Lieutenant was desired 
to tell him that it was Kit Minas that had 
taken him! 





Lady Mary Wortley Montague.—As 
Lady Mary was walking through the garden 
at Stow, with a party, she was much teazed 
by an impertinent young coxcomb, who 
was continually making some foolish ob- 
servations to her. On coming to one of 
the temples, over which there was an in- 
scription, she took advantage of this op- 
portunity to expose his ignorance, and put 
“ Pray, Sir,” said she, 
“ be kind enough to explain that inscrip- 
‘“* Madam,” said the young 
gentleman with an affected air, “ I really 
do not know what it means, for I see 
it is dog Latin.” ‘ How very extraor- 
dinary *it is, “ said Lady Mary, “ that 
puppies do not understand their own lan- 
guage.” 





_Unfortunate Declension.—A_ pedantic 
fellow called for a bottle of hock, at a tavern, 
which the waiter not hearing distinctly, 
asked him to repeat :—* A bottle of hock / 
hic, heec, hoc /” replied the visiter. After 
sitting, however, for a long time, and no 
wine appearing, he ventured to ring again, 
and inquire into the cause of the delay; 
Did I not order some hock, sir, why 
is it not brought in?” “ Because,” an- 
swered the waiter, who had been taught 
Latin grammar, “ you afterwards declined 
it.’? Pt a 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


FANCY. 


When droops the pining sou! with grief, 
What gives so often kind relief— 

What can such placid joy impart, 

As Fancy’s mild and soothing art ? 

As oil soon levels to a plain 

The billows of the turbid main, 

So this can lull to balmy rest , 

The sorrows of the anguish’d breast. 


The captive slave, 
Low in his cave, 
By midnight shades befriended ; 
In golden dreams, 
Which Fancy schemes, 
Oft finds his thraldom ended. 


No more to nod 
Beneath the rod, 
Encrimson’d with his gore; 
Freed from the pains 
Of slav’ry’s chains, 
He weeps and sighs no more. 


But mirth and joy 
His hours employ, 
And disenthrall’d and free, 
No more he wails, 
But joyous hails 
The sweets of liberty. 


The man who fades, 
Deep in the shades 
Of some damp dismal cell, 
Where no bright gleams 
Of Phebus’ beams 
The awful gloom dispell— 


While Morpheus strews 
His opiate dews, 
To cheer his visage pale ; 
O’er all his woes, 
Kind Fancy throws 
Oblivion’s darksome veil. 


Oft Fancy comes, so sweetly dress'd, 
In flowing robes, or shining vest, 
Which boast as many dies 
’ As e’er with vieing lustre glow, 
In the bold sweep of Iris’ bow, 
Which gilds the azure skies. 


She comes! and with her mild control, 
She bids the still-unsated soul 
Ascend her chariot sheen, 
To waft him to ethereal plains, 
To regions bright, where grandeur reigns, 
And rapture smiles serene. 


Lo! as she waves her magic wand, 

The obedient steeds at her command, 
On fairy pinions soar ; 

And now o’er hills, and o’er the tide, 

On wings of bliss they onward ride, 
Andairy fields explore. 








As higher still their course they bend, 
And buoyant on the air ascend, 
The laughing land retires : 
While fade from view the deep profound, 
The hills with misty vapours crown’d, 
And towns with gilded spires. 





Now sinking low, now rising high, if 


Where sleep the lightnings red ; 


The rattl’ing thunder now remains, 
Or where the tempests dread. 


Where, bound in adamantine chains, 
' 
| 


Behold! they dart their swift career, 
Far, far beyond our atmosphere, 
To brighter worlds above ; 
Where Luna sheds her silv’ry rays, 
Where mighty constellations blaze, 
And devious comets rove. 
AGIDIUS. 
== 
FOR THE LADIES LITERABY CABINET. 


ON MUSIC.—BY A. M. 
Ain—* The Banks of Banna.” 


When through life unblest we rove, 
Losing all that made life dear, 
Should some notes we used to love 
In days of childbood, meet our ear ; 
O, how welcome breathes the strain ' 


Wak'ning thoughts that long have slept ; 


Kindling former smiles again, 
In faded eyes that long beve wept. 


Like the gale that sighs along 
Beds of Oriental flowers, 
In the grateful breath of song, 
That once was beard in happier bours. 
Filled with balm, the gale sighs on, 
Though the flowers have sunkin death ; 
So, when pleasure’s dream is gone, 
Its memory lives in music's breath. 


Music, oh! how faint, how weak ! 
Language fades before thy spell ; 
Why should feeling ever speak, 
When thou canst breathe her son! so well? 
Friendship’s balmy words may feign, 
Love's are e’en more false than they ; 
Oh! ‘tis lovely music's strain, 
Can sweetly sooth, and not betray ! 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO FHM H EE ; 


Thou say’st I'm happy, oh! then tell me why 
Lurks the sad spirit in thy dowacast eye ? 
Thou say’st I'm happy, yet perchance ere night 
Pursues, o’er western hills, declining light, 
Thy smiles have vanish'd tike the morning beam, 
The evening cloud of grief alone is seen! 
Thou say’st I'm happy, oh! then tell me why, 
As the last beam of daylight leaves the sky, 
That transient smile—that momentary ray, 
Chas’d by the twilight shades of thought away? 
‘ MATILD# 


1 
} ~ 
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j —_ 
| TO WA. 
| 

I had alyre, when hope was young, 

But ‘twas the plaything of a child ; 

Of love I then delighted sung, 

And swept its chords with transport wild 


But now its tones I cannot swell, 
Its spirit and its voice have fled, 


That lyre is but a taneless shell, 


For I have pawn'd its chords for bread ! 
SELIM. 
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ON FREDERIC, SLEEPING 


Ab! lovely babe, thy brilliant ever 
Are closed in soft repose ; 

No cares disturb thy little breast, 

No sorrows break thy downy rest, 

Or steal health 's glowing rose. 


| Sleep on sweet boy, may future years 
Bring rest as soft to thee * 
That breast be ne'er disturb d by fears, 
Those eyes be never dimm'‘d witb tears, 
To make thei bright beams flee 
HaARLWIET 


From “ Jvanhoe,” the new Novel, by tie author of 
« Waverly” 


| a 
DUET. » 
THE BLACK ENICET. 


_Amne-Marie, love, up is the Sun, 

| Anne-Marie, love. morn is begun— 
Mists are dispersing, love, birds si 

| Op mm the morning, love, Anne- 

' Anne-Marie, love, up in the morn, 
The hunter is winding blythe sounds on his born, 
The echo rings merry from rock and from tree ; 

|| "Tis time to arouse thee, love, Anne-Marie. 


l WamMmba. 

| O Tybalt, love, Tybalt, awake me not yet, 

_ Around my soft piflow while softer dreams fit ; 
| For what are the joys that in waking we prove, 
5 EN wah Caen apna Sey Seat 
|| Let'the birds to the rise of the mists carol shrill, 
Let the banter blow ont his loud horn om the bill, 
|| Softer sounds, softer pleasures, in slamber I prove; 


|| Bot think not I dreamed of thee, Tybalt, my love' 


— 
THE WORLD. 


| This ig the best world, that we live in, 

| To spends or to lend, or to give in! 

Bat to borrow, or beg, or to get a man's own, 
ByJove,'tis the worst world that ever was known ! 


When men of infamy to grandeur soar, 
They light a torch to show their shame the more 


ing iree, 
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NEW-YORK, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1820. 





REMOVAL. 


The Office of the Lapras’ Lirernany Casinet, 
is removed to 235 Broadway. 


Resignation, Chapter ¢ VE. is omitted in this 
weeks paper, to make room for more interesting 
matter. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Peter Parnassus forgot to pay the postage of his 
communication—a blot that probably deprives 
the public of many literary beauties, as it pre- 
vents our deciding on their merits. 

V's beautiful ode on nite eae: birth-day, 
shall have a place. 

The communication of Archimides, in our next. 

Philkalon's favour is filed for insertion ; and so 
is the extract from Bishop Horne’s Sermon, on 
the Female Character. 

Veservies has told a long story in verse ; but we 
do not think it suitable for the Ladies’ Literary 

Rustic Holidays, Chap. Il. is received. 

Orlando must furnish us with a solution to his 
enigma, before we can give it a place. The 
Charades, &c. of P. are in the same predicament. 

The Hermit in New-York ; the Tablet; the fa- 
vours of Eugenio, and several other communi- 
cations, in prose and verse, shall not be forgotten. 


CABINET BOOKSTORE. 


The Ladies aba Gentlemen who patronise the 
Literary Cabinet, are respectfully invited to ex- 
tend their to the Cabinet Bookstore, 

‘which is with the office, at No. 235 
ape where all the | 


-NgWEST F PUBLICATIONS 
will be constantly kept forsale ; together with 


a general nt of Books in almost every 
department - e; particularly, 
NOVELS, POEMS, &c. 


Also, all kinds of Stationary, particularly such 
articles as are accessary to the Asoo of ele- 
cl penmanship. _ 


THE LADIES 


can also be furnished with a variety of Fancy 
Articles appertaining to their studies, amuse- 
ments, and employments; all.of which shall be 
enumerated at a future . In the mean 
time, we respectfully a share of their 
patronage, and shall always feel grateful for the 
least ) 


Sehool Books, and a great variety of Children’s 
Books, a for sale-as above. 
: Appréntices’ Libraty.—We learn se-M siocere 
ee that the Mechanics’ Society of this 
city, are engaged in forming an Apprentices’ 
Library, similar to the one recently established 
t Boston. Success attend them. 


H 
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Ingenious Mechanism.—Mr. F oster bas returned 
to this city with his very ingenious machine, 
which certainly approaches the long sought per- 
petual motion. 


“A number of metal balls, placed/on the 
wheel, are made to revolve in such a manner, 
that when one drops off at the bottom, the re- 
maining balls are sufficient, with the aid of the 
original impetus given to the fly-wheel, to keep 
up its rotat tion, and return the balls to the 
top of the bucket-wheel, during the time that 
another ball is descending to the bucket at the 
bottom of the elevator.” 

The machine is exhibited at No. 263 Broadway, 
opposite Bridewell. Admission 25 cents. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 


The City Inspector reports the death of 35 per- 
sons, during the week, ending on Saturday, the 
26th ult. viz. 12 men, 6 women, 10 boys, and 
8 girls—Of whom 10 were of or under the age of 
1 year ; 2 between 1 and 2; 3 between 2 and 5; 
0 between Sand 10; 2 between 10 and 20; 5 be- 
tween 20 and 30; 3 between 30 and 40; 2 be- 
tween 40 and 60; 3 betwe@i50 and 60; 3 between 
60 and 70 ; 2 between 70 and 80. 


GEORGE CUMING, City Inspector. 
{{[{eEe——>—»_—~—_&==Ee—>~~qK&qx*x“*wa~—~~—E~E—~~—>—~_—~=>XK_[{2x[2[=[[=[==™= 
MARRIED, 


On Thursday, the 17th ult. by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Lyell, the Rev. Ephraim G. Swift, to Miss 
Sarah K. Beach. 

On Saturday, the 19th ult. in Zion Church, by 
the Rev Mr. Breintnall, Mr. George Hartman, to 
Miss Sarah Degrauw, daughter of the late Mr. 
Walter Degrauw. 

On Sunday morning, the 20th ult. at St. Mark’s 
Church, by the Rev. William Creighton, Mr. 
William Tripler, to Miss Harriet Matilda Stewart. 

On Monday evening, the 21st ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Spring, Mr. David Westerfield, to Miss Sarah 
D. Miller, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, the 22d ult. by the Rev. 


Mr. French, Mr. Phelix O’Neil, to Miss Bridget 


Duffie, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 24th ult. by the Rev. 
Aaron Hunt, Mr. James Oliver, to Mrs. Isabella 
Pugsly, all of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. William 
Parkinson, Mr. Joseph C. Hart, to Miss Hannah 
Maria Gifford, all of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Whelpley, Mr. Hugh Munroe, 
to. Miss Jerusha Parker. 

At St. Albans, (Vt.) on the 4th ult. N. W.King- 
man, Esq. to Miss Thankful Stone, daughter of 
A. Stone, Esq. 

At Groton, (Con.) Mr. Josiah Hewlett, aged 
ninety years, to Mrs. Azuba Phillips, aged sixty- 
five. Bya former wife, he had 26 children, and 
by this marriage his wife adds 9, aries him the 


father of 35 children. 


At Newburyport, Joseph Wodllard, of New- 
York, to Mrs. Sally L. Jeffros. 

AfCherleston, Mr. Peter D. Foot, of this city, 
to Miss Catharine S. A. Lefar. 


DIED, 


On Wednesday, the 16th ult. Mr. John Pettit, 
in the 35th year of his age. 

Same day, Mrs. George Ricketts. 

On Tuesday, the 22d ult. Mr. Samuel Spraull, 
aged 61 years. 

Same day, Mr. Abraham R. Godwin, aged 26 
years, 

Same day, Fulton Smith, aged 20 months, son 
of Capt. Obed Sinith. 

On Wednesday evening, the 23d ult. Catherine, 
wife of Robert Braine, formerly of Halifax, (N. 
S.) aged 26 years. 

On Thursday, the 24th ult. Miss Mary E. Car- 
gill, aged 18 years, eldest daughter of Abraham 
Cargill. 

On Friday, the 26th ult. Sarah Hardenbrook, 
aged 36 years. 

On Sunday last, Rebecca Forman, aged 9% 
years, formerly of Monmouth, (N. J.) 

Same day, of a lingering illness, Mr. Tobias 
Riker, aged 34 years. 

Same day, Capt. Thomas Orange, aged 73 
years. 

Same day, John P. N. Lansing, aged 3 years, 
son of Gerrit Lansing, Engraver. 

On Sunday evening, Benjamin Seaman. 

On Monday last, Mr. James Field. 

Same day, of a lingering illness, which he 
bore with Christian fortitude, Mr. Peter Garvey. 

On Sunday evening, the 20th ult. at Great 
Neck, (L.1.) after a long and tedious illness, 
in the 80th year of his age, Richard Thorne, 
Esq. 

At Norfolk, on the 12th ult. Mr. Thomas God- 
frey, aged 27 years, sailing-master in the United 
States Navy. 

At Baltimore, on the 16th ult. of a lingering 
illness, Mrs. Ann P. Havens, of this city. 

On the 16th of July last, on board the brig 
Ariadne, of Baltimore, on her passage from Sa- 
marang to Rotterdam, George Vanderbilt, of this 
city, aged 22 years, after a long and painful ill- 
ness. 
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AGENTS FOR THE CABINET. 


New- York. Albany—D. K. Van Vecuren, Book- 
. seller, State-st.; Schenectady—Jacos THors- 
ton, Esq. P. M.; Ithaca—Epenezer Mack; 
Auburn—Ricn. inp OxieHaAnt; Blooming- Grove 
—Epwarp W. Brewster ; Poughkeepsie—Ja- 
cop Van Ness, P. M.; Vonkers——Post Master. 
Massachusetts. edkin Saaied M‘Kuicurt, No. 2 
Franklin-Avenue, Court-street. 
Rhode-Island. Providence—-Danizt 8S. Law- 
RENCE. 
Connecticut. New-Haven—W. H. Jones, Esq. 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia—Hemuan Howtet", 
at the Bookstore of S. Potter & Co. 55 Chest- 
nut-street; Gettysburgh—Grorce Wetcn, Esq. 
Virginia. Norfolk—F rancrs C. Fontain ; Abing- 
don—Joun M‘Lettas, Esq. P. M. 
North-Carolina. Raleigh—Joun Jestis. 


Georgia. Sparta—Henry Rocers, Esq. P.M: 
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